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An Australian Flower Painter 


V E have in Australia an abundance of painters 
of landscape, few painters of genre subjects, 
but more of portraits than one might expect in 
a country not given to individualism, 
but the painting of flowers, and especi¬ 
ally those native to Australia, only intermitt¬ 
ently attracts our artists. It is a sort of “side¬ 
line,” to use an alien phrase, with meUiy land¬ 
scapists, and even some of those who have 
won fame have indulged themselves occasionally with 
a pleasant incursion into the garden, though not often 
into the blossoming bush. Of these, Arthur Streeton 
and Hans Heysen are conspicuous examples, the latter 
having achieved notable success in this direction, 
while W. Beckwith Mclnnes, portrait and landscape 
painter, has also distinguished himself on a few occa¬ 
sions as a painter of flowers; cis has Miss A. M. E. 
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Bale. These have used the medium of oil colour, and 
have depicted the cultivated, imported flowers or 
fruit-blossoms. Penleigh Boyd has painted many 
landscapes, in which the profusion of wattle-blooms 
have been a prominent feature, but, generally speak¬ 
ing, the Australian painters have not been attracted 
by the native flowers, in spite of the fact that their 
brilliant colour and fairy-like appearance is very 
seductive, while one would think that the unique 
blossoms which make bright in springtide the some¬ 
what sombre aspect of the Australian bush, would be 
as attractive’to the artistic sense as the gum trees 
which have become imperative in any portrayal of the 
local landscape. Mrs. Ellis Rowan, in her later years, 
relinquished her exact botanical method of treating 
the native flora—the depiction of which in brilliant 
water-colour was her life work—in favour of a freer 
method of combining flower and landscape. 

Miss A. E. Oakley, a native of Melbourne, has 
given a great deal of attention in her art to the 
painting of our native plants, and has been wise in 
choosing the specially suitable medium of water- 




Scarlet Runner 
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colour for their representation, and has, moreover, 
shown equal wisdom in adopting a style which is at 
once delicate and free. Her tone values, her brilliant 
yet harmonious colour, and her unfailing decorative 
sense and artistic restraint at once avoid the pitfalls 
of over-elaboration and a scorn of essential detail. 
A S5mipathetic knowledge of the character and 
natiural growth of our flowers gives them a fidelity 
that is never slavish, and her decorative sense and 
technical efficiency avoid the difficulties inherent in 
many of her subjects. They represent the flowers 
as they are seen growing in their natural state or 
disposed in vases for their decorative beauty. 

For example, the somewhat rigid growth and 
harsh shape of the Epacris (Heath) is suggested, 
but not defined in the picture illustrated, here; the 
brilliant colour of the multi-bloomed heads makes 
a mass at once exact in detail and delicate in form 
and colour. It glows, as it were, restrainedly, lit 
naturally and without direct light to heighten its 
effect. The freedom of the execution avoids any hint 
of hardness in the texture of the blossoms. 
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Equally truthful and heirmonious in colour and 
free in grouping are the pictures of the wild Scarlet- 
Runner, the Sarsaparilla, the Boronia, the Tea-tree, 
the Wattle, the White Gum, the Blue Bell, with their 
wealth of detail never scamped, but not unduly em¬ 
phasised. These natural qualities are epitomised, 
as it were, in the cluster of various blooms in the 
picture engraved as the frontispiece to this volume, 
which shows an artistic avoidance of clashing colour 
and an ordered confusion of the mass. 

To the national spirit and patriotic pride of the 
genuine Australian, who not only loves but in¬ 
timately knows the nature of the native flowers, 
these pictures by Miss Oakley cannot fail to appeal 
strongly. They breathe the very spirit of the bush; 
they are eloquent of its poetry, and one senses the 
characteristic perfume in realising the form and 
colour of these fairy-like and sometimes gnome-like 
Australian blossoms. 

The Boronia is a distinctive flower of Australia, 
where there are as many as sixty species, especially 
in Western Australia, and it occurs nowhere else in 
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the world. It has accordingly a higher claim to be 
regarded as our national flower than any other for 
that reason at least, though it has not been accorded 
that honour, probably because it is not universal 
throughout the whole of this island continent. It 
is certainly a favourite, and its charming little cup¬ 
like flowers are of agreeable colour, while it is dis¬ 
tinguished by a peculiarly pervading but sweet 
perfume which, redolent of the bush, makes its 
presence at once perceptible. Like most other Aus¬ 
tralian plants, too, its blossoms grow profusely on 
the stem, but they, like its leaves, are small and 
dry in texture, the latter quality, suitable to its sandy 
habitat, being also perhaps characteristic of our 
country’s climatic conditions, especially during its 
flowering period. There are only five or six species 
native to Victoria, where with one exception—the 
blue flower—its blooms are pink; in Eastern Gipps- 
land and the Grampians it grows profusely, the best 
Victorian species being the Boronia pinnata, which 
is a finer plant than the best-known Western Aus¬ 
tralian species, the Boronia megastigma, with its 
brown and yellow blooms, as pictured by Miss 
Oakley, 







Boronia megastigma 
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The Sarsaparilla, though it grows profusely in 
Australia, is not native to this country only, but is 
found equally abundantly in various parts of the 
world. The plant known here by that name is not 
even a true Sarsaparilla, which is noted for the 
medicinal value of its roots, but it is a free-grower 
in Australia, and its delicate but wiry tendrils, with 
thick masses of small purple blossoms of rich hue, 
climb profusely over any adjacent object, its blos¬ 
soms being so plentiful as almost to obscure the 
small leaves. Its highly decorative quality and free- 
growing habit are abundantly evidenced in the pic¬ 
ture here engraved. 

The name “Wattle” is a purely popular and in 
no sense scientific or even descriptive name of the 
beautiful Acacia, and is applied to it only in Aus¬ 
tralia, where it was derived in the early days from 
the practice of the pioneers in “wattling” or weaving 
the pliable young shoots of the Acacia-trees into 
wicker-work for use as fences and even houses, in 
remote country places, in the latter case the wicker¬ 
work being plastered or daubed over with mud for 
further protection from the weather, and thus 
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bringing into use the corrupted term of “wattle and 
dab.” The Acacia, although accepted as the national 
flower of Australia, and worthily so on account of its 
imiversality here and the glorious profusion of its 
blossoms so typical of our sunny and prosperous 
land, is not by any means wholly Australian, and it 
is to be found in many countries, such as South 
Africa and Egypt, and in Southern Europe, where 



Acacia dealbata 


the temperature is suitably warm. As Mr. E. E. 
Pescott says in his book on our native flowers: 
“When it is considered that each golden fluffy ball 
—‘dear little downy heads of gold,’ as Jennings Car¬ 
michael lovingly called them—contains from four to 
twenty small flowers, and when the many golden 
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balls on each tree are thought of, it is hardly possible 
to conceive the immense number of flowers on a 
single tree.” There are numerous kinds of Acacia, 
some with golden, others with coppery, or silvery 
white blossoms, growing in various ways, usually 
in thick drooping racemes, but sometimes on light 
stems, or in bottle-brush formation. In some cases 
the fluffiness of the blooms is not so pronounced 
as in most varieties. The leaves, too, vary consider¬ 
ably, though they may be classed in two main 
groups, mostly being bipinnated, fern-like or 
feather-like, while others have flattened long or 
rounded leaves, which latter, as Mr. Pescott says, 
are not true leaves, but leaf-stalks called phyllodes. 
The most glorious of the wattles in bloom is the Gol¬ 
den or pycnantha, with its profusion of strongly- 
growing deep yellow blossoms. Miss Oakley has, 
however, like many of our artists, chosen to depict the 
species more generally cultivated in gardens, probably 
on account of its small silvery leaves. It is known as 
the Cootamundra Wattle or Acacia Baileyana, 
which comes from New South Wales, but is grown 
abundantly in Victorian gardens, especially in and 
about Melbourne. 
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The blue-bell (Wahlenbergia gracillis) as “a 
very variable plant, having small flowers in some 
cases and very large flowers in others”—to quote 
Mr. Pescott again—“sometimes reaching to a dia¬ 
meter of one and a half inches. The plant, too, is 
variable; sometimes it dies annually, reproducing 
itself again from seed and at other times it forms a 
perennial root-crown, lasting for some years. It is 
usually on granite and volcanic soils that the flowers 
assume the purest of blue colours, and produce the 
greatest profusion of blossoms. There is no reason 
why this flower should not become as popular as any 
of our dwarf blue garden flowers”—such as the 
Lobelia, which is, in fact, very much cultivated in 
Australian gardens, though it is a native plant. 

A noble and certainly unique tree, the Eucalyp¬ 
tus, is not so universally a bloom-bearer as the 
Acacia, which is a tree comparatively insignificant. 
The gum-tree blossoms, when they do occur, are in 
most cases abundant and striking. They are like 
balls of fluffy stamens bursting out of a cup-shaped 
pod. In colour they include the white, cream, yellow, 
green, pink, scarlet, or crimson, of the different 






White Eucalyptus 









varieties, and in the green have long beardlike 
stamens. The gum-tree is Australia’s typical tree. 

The Epacris or heath is a winter-flowering plant 
and consequently much prized in Australia, where 
most of the native plants flower in the spring. It 
grows here very profusely, especially in its natural 
element, such as in the Grampians in Victoria, that 
wild mountain region which is the native-flower 
garden of this State, where the bush is brilliantly 
illuminated in the winter months by a great pro¬ 
fusion of these handsome, full-growing flowers of a 
generous range of colours from white and pink to 
bright orange, scarlet, deep crimson, and purple. It 





Heath and Gum-Leaves 

(By courtesy ofT. W. Scotne^, Esq.) 
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is usually a low-growing, somewhat straggling plant, 
with negligible leaf-stock, preferring dry country. 
Its profusion of blossom is a characteristic, and it 
is a curious fact that in some districts it is limited 
to one colour, though in others blooms of all or 
many colours are found together. This latter is 
the case in the Grampians, where not only are the 
plants very high, but the blossoms are extremely 
large. The single form of flower is much more 
common than the double and it is more dainty. 

The tea-tree was so called because in Captain 
Cook’s day an infusion was made from the leaves 
of one species, Leptospermum scoparium, which was 
used as a remedy for scurvy; the common spelling, 
ti-tree, is therefore unwarranted. It belongs to the 
Myrtle family, which may be easily recognised by 
the fact that the leaves, when crushed, give out a 
fragrant and volatile oil and by the usually numer¬ 
ous stamens in the flowers, the seed-pods being also 
hard and the seeds nut-like. The tea-trees have small 
open, single flowers, usually white, but sometimes 
pink or cream, and have generally five petals, its 
small, star-like flowers growing profusely in the 
spring. The tea-trees are to be found abundantly 




Tea-Tree 

(By courtesy of Dr. Clara Stone) 
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along the sandy margins of the seashore, but also 
inland. In fact, our artists are fond of depicting the 
tea-trees in the foreground of coastal sea-pieces, on 
account of their decorative qualities, especially when 
they grow, as they often do, as straggling trees, dark 
and somewhat forbidding-looking against the sky. 
But when the tree is not subjected to the devastating 
influences of the elements, it grows compactly, es¬ 
pecially in gardens, where it may be cultivated to 
advantage. 



Coastal Tea-Tree 
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It is strange that the native flora is not culti¬ 
vated more in gardens, and it is to be hoped that the 
publication of this book will draw attention to the 
beauty and worthiness of these characteristic Aus¬ 
tralian plants which, although they may be regarded 
as “wild,” in that they grow naturally without cul¬ 
tivation, are extremely useful in gardens, especially 
in those parts of large gardens where they may be 
allowed to grow naturally without cultivation of 
any kind. The tea-tree and pittosporum, for in¬ 
stance, make fine hedges if well trimmed and cared 
for; the wattles, if placed in a portion of the garden 
by themselves, will give a blaze of golden bloom in 
the spring-time for some months if the pycnantha, 
dealbata, discolor, longifolia, and other varieties are 
grown together; callistemons (bottle-brush), grevil- 
leas, flowering gums, hakeas, banksias and other 
flowering trees are highly decorative even when not 
in bloom; the sarsaparilla, clematis, tecoma, celas- 
trus, passiflora (Passion-flower), kennedya, may be 
selected from with confidence for climbing over 
trellises and arches; and the shrubs, grevillea, pros- 
tanthera (mint-bush), persoonia, eriostemon, goodia, 
thryptomene, calycothrix, all are delightful Aus¬ 
tralian plants which, either with their flowers or 
their seed-pods, can make our gardens blaze with a 
great variety of colours. 


E.A.V. 
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